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This Pamphlet 
has been produced in an 


endeavour to state simply, yet with factual information, the 
case for Equal Pay for Equal Work. 


It is hoped first, that it will assist Trade Unionists, already 
in sympathy with the claim, to understand more fully perhaps 
than before the strength of the case for Equal Pay, and second, 
to answer the more serious objections that are sometimes put 
forward by those who oppose the establishment of Equal Pay. 


The Trades Union Congress believes that the obtaining of 
Equal Pay throughout industry will largely depend on the 
strength of Trade Unionism, and particularly its strength 
amongst women workers. It is an unfortunate fact that women 
workers are not so well organised in Trade Unions as men. 
The Minority Report of the Royal Commission on Equal Pay 
stated: 


“In our view lack of organisation is an extremely 
important factor in accounting for the persistence of 
unequal rates of pay for comparable work.” 


The means to remedy the injustice of unequal pay where 
women are engaged on the same work as men lies partly with 
women themselves. They can best help in obtaining Equal 
Pay by joining and taking an active part in their appropriate 
Trade Union. But they will not be alone in their efforts, for 
behind them will be the whole weight of the Trade Union 
Movement, which includes both men and women, and which 
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for sixty years has campaigned for the principle of Equal 
Pay for Equal Work. 


On 11th June, 1947, a statement was made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the House of Commons accepting, as 
regards the Government’s own employees, the broad principle 
of Equal Pay. In connection with this group of workpeople 
the Chancellor stated, however, “the Government do not 
consider that this is the time when it would be in the national 
interest for these additional burdens to be undertaken.” 


In private industry and commerce the claim for “Equal 
Pay” is a matter for settlement between employers and 
Trade Unions, and though the Chancellor’s statement may 
indirectly affect negotiations, the Unions remain free to pursue 
their claims. Considerations which have influenced the 
Chancellor as regards the Government’s own employees may 
have a very different significance in industries endeavouring 
to increase their output but handicapped by a shortage of 
labour. 


THE QUESTIONS 
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What do we mean by ‘‘Equal Pay,’ and what was the 
Royal Commission on Equal Pay? 


How does the pay of women in public service, industry 
and commerce compare with that of men? 


Are there any occupations in which women do receive ‘‘the 
rate for the job?’’ 


How does women’s efficiency compare with that of men? 


If ‘‘Equal Pay’’ were granted would it have any effect on 
industrial efficiency? 


Is it true that a man needs a higher wage than a woman 
because of his greater family responsibilities? 


If ‘‘Equal Pay’’ were granted would it tend to increase or 
decrease the total number of women in employment? 


To what extent do the limitations placed by the Factories 
Acts upon the use of female labour for night work, overtime 
and employment in certain occupations affect the case for 
Equal Pay? 


What are the reasons for women being paid less than men? 
What would be the cost of introducing ‘‘Equal Pay’’? 
Why should men support the introduction of ‘‘Equal Pay’’? 


What action does the T.U.C. expect of the Government in 
respect of the claim for ‘‘Equal Pay’’? 
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THE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1 What do we mean by “Equal Pay,’”? and what was the 
Royal Commission on Equal Pay? 


THE PHRASE “equal pay for equal work” simply means that 
workpeople, irrespective of their sex, who do the same work 
should receive the same pay. It has been described by the 
Royal Commission on Equal Pay as a battle-cry which though 
powerful in emotional appeal lacks precision in meaning. 
Whatever other meanings have been attached to it, however, 
the Trade Union Movement has always taken the common- 
sense interpretation that it refers to “the rate for the job.” 
Where men and women are working on similar and comparable 
jobs they should receive either the same hourly rate of wages 
if the work is paid for by standard hourly rates, or the same 
piece-rates if the work is paid for by payment by results. 


No doubt there are those who would argue that no two jobs 
are identical and that a distinction can be made in the skill, 
manual dexterity or physical effort required as between any 
two industrial or commercial operations. If one is looking 
for microscopic distinctions one might agree with this point 
of view, but for the purpose of voluntary negotiations on 
wages it is not a valid objection to the principle of “the rate 
for the job.” It has long been the custom in this country to 
recognise a standard male rate not only in one factory but 
often in a whole district for broadly comparable jobs such as, 
for example, pattern-making or bus driving. Everyone knows 
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that there are differences not only between each particular 
pattern, in the case of pattern-making, or between each 
particular bus route, in the case of bus driving, but also between 
the individual performance of each worker. This, however, 
has not prevented the fixing of a standard male rate for jobs 
that are broadly comparable in skill, dexterity and manual 
effort. Equal pay for equal work requires that a worker 
should be paid the rate appropriate for his job and that there 
should be no differentiation simply because a man is a man ora 
woman is a woman. 


The Trades Union Congress has for many years advocated 
equal pay for equal work and one of its earliest resolutions 
on the subject was passed at its Annual Congress as long ago 
as 1887. At the 1944 Congress when the T.U.C. were aware 
of the Government’s intention to establish a Royal Com- 
mission on Equal Pay a resolution on “equal pay for equal 
work” was carried unanimously. 


There has been an ever increasing demand for equal pay 
and an ever wider public realisation of its justice. In October, 
1944, the Coalition Government appointed a Royal Com- 
mission 


“to examine the existing relationship between the remunera- 
tion of men and women in the public services, in industry, 
and in other fields of employment; to consider the social, 
economic and financial implications of the claim of equal 
pay for equal work; and to report.” 


The Commission, which was not required to make recom- 
mendations, issued its Report in October, 1946. This was 
not unanimous and included both a Majority and a 
Minority Report. Those who signed the Minority Report, 
including Dame Anne Loughlin, a member of the T.U.C. 
General Council, were in their analysis of the situation generally 
more sympathetic to the claim for equal pay in industry. 
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2 How does the pay of women in public service, industry and 
commerce compare with that of men? 


ACCORDING to an enquiry conducted by the Ministry of Labour 
in October, 1946, the average wage of a male worker over 
twenty-one years of age in manufacturing industry was 
£6 Os. 9d. The corresponding figure for women over the age 
of eighteen was £3 5s. 3d., women’s earnings thus being 
approximately 54% of those of men. These figures, however, 
have to be treated with caution for they include workers with 
wide variations in skill, and the average earnings have been 
compiled from figures which include overtime, night-work and 
piece-work additional earnings. One cannot argue from 
these figures that where women are employed on work com- 
monly performed by men they only receive on the average 
54% of the men’s wages. Despite these qualifications these 
figures are useful as showing a wide disparity in the wages 
received by men and women. In 1938 the percentage disparity 
was even wider and women’s average earnings were only 47% 
of those of men in manufacturing industry. 


Figures of comparative earnings for all sections of industry 
where men and women are engaged on roughly identical 
work are not available; nor is it easy to define precisely these 
sections of industry. In their evidence to the Royal Com- 
mission the Trades Union Congress stated that men and women 
were engaged on identical work in sections of the textile, 
clothing, hosiery, pottery, engineering, woodworking and 
furniture industries. To a much lesser extent men and women 
were engaged on identical work during the war in the boot 
and shoe, leather, printing and tobacco industries. 


In one or two of these sections of industry men and women 
were paid the same hourly rate or were given the same piece- 
prices even before the 1939-45 war. A good example was 
cotton weaving where identical piece-prices for men and 
women weavers has been a long established practice. In most 
of the other industries mentioned above men and women 
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received different rates of pay when engaged on similar or 
even identical work, but some improvement was registered 
during the war years when agreements were made in a number 
of industries to provide for the same rates of pay or the same 
piece-prices where women were engaged on work normally 
performed by men. An example of this type of Agreement 
was the one concluded for the engineering industry in May, 
1940. A typical difficulty arising from an Agreement of this 
kind is that of defining what constitutes “work normally 
performed by men.” 


On the railways women employed on manual work previously 
performed by men receive, after a three months’ probationary 
period, the same rates as the men. In road passenger transport 
women who replace men receive 90% of the men’s rate for the 
first six months, and afterwards the full rate. 


Major industries in which equal pay does not always 
operate are clothing, engineering, pottery, the wool-combing 
section of woollen textiles, and distribution. In these sections 
of industry the tendency is for women who are employed on 
similar and comparable work to men to receive between 60% 
and 75% of the men’s wages. An exception must be made, 
however, for sections of the clothing and engineering indus- 
tries, where some women have managed to secure the rate 
for the job as a result of wartime relaxation agreements. 


In the civil service, teaching and local government there is a 
large “overlap area’’ where men and women are engaged on 
similar and comparable work. It is usual for women to receive 
about 80% of the earnings of men doing the same work. In 
the civil service the 80% ratio only applies at the upper end 
of the salary scales for any particular grade, and it is usual 
for the minimum starting rate for the grade to be the same 
for the two sexes. In local government, though the wages 
paid by different local authorities are not uniform, the ten- 
dency is to establish salary scales and sex differentials modelled 
on the civil service. In January, 1946, however, a national 
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agreement was concluded granting equal pay for the adminis- 
trative, professional and technical grades. This does not 
apply to the clerical grades. 


In commercial offices and on the railways, female clerical 
workers in the “overlap area”’ receive about 70% to 80% of 
the male rate. In distribution, female shop assistants receive 
about 66% to 70% of the male rate for comparable work, but 
for roundswomen engaged in street distribution the pro- 
portionate rate is somewhat higher ranging from 81% to 
86% of the male rate. 


The introduction of the rate for the job in industries where 
men and women are engaged on similar or comparable work 
would assist in improving the general level of wages for jobs 
which are exclusively performed by women. So long as women 
engaged on the same work as men are not paid the rate for the 
job, then all female workers (a much wider category) will 
remain a particularly underpaid section of workpeople. 


3 Are there any occupations in which women do receive 
** the rate for the job ’’? 


AS WE HAVE SEEN, in a number of industries agreements were 
concluded during the war granting equal pay to women who 
performed work normally done by men. Important as these 
agreements are they do give rise to the difficulty, already 
mentioned, of defining “work normally done by men.” A far 
better example of an industry where equal pay operates is 
cotton weaving, where the piece-prices are the same for both 
men and women weavers. This is a very large “‘overlap area” 
and in January, 1947, there were 36,000 men and 76,000 
women weavers. With the shortage of labour in the cotton 
industry and the efforts being made to attract new workers 
these figures may increase in 1947. 


In 1937, the Weavers’ Amalgamation conducted a census of 
earnings of their members and some of the results are repro- 
duced in the report of the Equal Pay Commission. The 
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results of the census show that there is not necessarily any 
wide disparity between the efficiency of men and women in 
industry. Generally, the number of looms which one cotton 
weaver operates is either four, six or eight. On all these 
systems of weaving, piece-price rates are equally applicable to 
male and female weavers. Very slight differences in earnings 
arise as between weaver and weaver on the same type of loom. 
All things being equal the earnings of both male and female 
cotton weavers approximate. 


In professional employment, apart from nursing, it is usual 
for women to receive equal pay when engaged on the same 
work as men. This applies to doctors, dentists, university 
teachers, journalists and Members of Parliament. In the 
civil service the equal pay rule for professional employment 
is by no means universal, but does apply to medical and 
dental practitioners. 


4 How does women’s efficiency compare with that of men? 


THIS IS the kind of question to which no general answer can 
be given. There are some occupations such as coalmining 
where the conditions and physical effort needed make it 
unsuitable for women. On the other hand, there are other 
occupations such as radio assembly where manual dexterity is 
of such importance that women are frequently more efficient 
than men. Each occupation has to be treated on its merits 
and there is a wide range of occupations where, other things 
being equal, men and women are equally efficient. 


Even if it were argued that.in the majority of occupations 
men were more efficient than women, the case for equal pay 
would not not be invalidated. Men outnumber women in 
manufacturing industry by about three to one and hence 
women would be able to find employment in the minority of 
occupations in which they were equally as efficient as men. 


The Trade Union Movement simply asks for the principle 
of “‘the rate for the job” and would willingly negotiate any 
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slight differentials that might be justified if a female worker 
had to have additional assistance for one small part of her 
duties. Slight differences of this kind do not invalidate the 
general principle of equal pay; and they certainly do not 
justify a piece-price ratio as between women and men of 684 to 
100 on semi-skilled work in engineering, or 64 to 100 for 
identical work in clothing, as revealed in a special enquiry 
made by the Royal Commission on Equal Pay. 


Moreover, it must be remembered that such inequality in 
efficiency does exist as may sometimes be a consequence of 
inequality in pay, which is likely to have a harmful effect on the 
health and psychology of the more poorly paid worker. It 
would be difficult in many occupations to disentangle cause 
from effect in the relationship between disparity in earnings 
and disparity in efficiency. 


Finally, an important factor affecting the worker is the status 
which he or she enjoys. If the worker feels that the com- 
munity and the employer recognise the value of his contribu- | 
tion to industry or commerce it will encourage him to give of 
his best in his daily occupation. The absence of the principle 
of equal pay for equal work cannot but help to give women a 
sense of inferiority. The establishment of equal pay will 
advance the status of women and give to them an added 


dignity. 


5 If ‘‘Equal Pay’’ were granted would it have any effect on 
industrial efficiency? 


IN THE ANSWER to the previous question the efficiency of the 
individual man or woman was considered, but there is a 
wider aspect of this problem of efficiency of which account 
must be taken. How will the granting of “equal pay” affect 
the overall efficiency of industry in general? 


In the first place, subject to the overall labour require- 
ments of the various industries, the best possible distribution 
of labour would be for workers to be employed in the occupa- 
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tions for which they are best suited. Any artificial barrier that 
obstructs such a distribution must detract from the best 
utilisation of our labour resources. A most important artificial 
barrier is the existence of unequal pay when people are doing 
the same job. Women will be kept in certain jobs just because 
they are women and because they are cheap labour. If a 
woman is employed in a menial occupation while her intelli- 
gence and capabilities justify her employment in a more 
skilled occupation then the country is suffering a real loss in 
its resources. Multiply the loss in the individual case for many 
tens of thousands of similar cases and the reduction from 
potential to actual industrial efficiency must be considerable. 

So long as women are paid less wages than men for no 
other reason than that they are women, men will always be 
inclined to insist on a demarcation between men’s and women’s 
work. They are compelled to do this in order to protect their 
own wage standards and indirectly to protect the wage 
standards of all workpeople, including both men and women. 
Such a demarcation, however justifiable in the circumstances, 
is artificial and wastes the natural ability of many women 
workers. Equal pay for equal work will be the most effective 
means of breaking down much of the prejudice against the 
employment of women on those jobs in which traditionally 
they have not been employed, but in which there is no evidence 
that they would be any less efficient. 

If women are to remain as a reservoir of cheap labour 
employers who are hoping to reduce the cost of production 
will have an inducement to replace men by women in their 
factories. But a reduction in labour costs is not the only way 
to reduce costs; it can also be done by technical development, 
production planning and improved industrial organisation. 
The reduction of production costs should not be at the expense 
of labour; it is a task of management through improve- 
ments in production technique. If equal pay is granted in 
industry it will help to emphasise to management that its true 
function is the efficient organising of production and not a 
perpetual search for cheap labour. 
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6 Is it true that a man needs a higher wage than a ‘woman 
because of his greater family responsibilities? 


No ONE could deny that most male adult workers have greater 
family responsibilities than most female adult workers. But 
though this sounds attractive as a justification for unequal 
pay between men and women workers the argument is super- 
ficial, and both the Majority and Minority Reports of the 
Equal Pay Commission discount it as having little significance. 


The argument rests on a sweeping generalisation and has 
all the inadequacies that inevitably go with a generalisation. 
The facts that single men are paid the same rate for the 
job as married men, that married men themselves have unequal 
family responsibilities, and that many thousands of women 
workers have dependants are obvious. The argument also 
rests on the assumption that wage rates must necessarily be 
determined by reference to a subsistence standard. Remove 
this assumption and the point about unequal family responsi- 
bilities has very little relevance to the case for equal pay. 


This is not to deny that in wage negotiations for minimum 
standards in sweated industries the demand for a subsistence 
wage based on family needs may be appropriate to the case 
presented by a Trade Union. The subsistence wage based 
on family needs is, however, a minimum and the Trade Union 
Movement cannot agree that in modern times wages should be 
determined solely by reference to subsistence standards. 
The object of all production should be to provide, through 
increases in wages and better conditions, for an improving 
standard of life. 


The different family circumstances of workers and their 
consequential effect on their standard of living can best be 
adjusted or offset by tax allowances for wives and children 
and by the payment of family allowances by the State. Both 
these methods of adjusting the workers’ income are at present 
in use and they are much more equitable in operation than the 
clumsy and unjust method of differential wages on the basis 
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of the sex of the worker irrespective of his or her individual 
family commitments. Adjustments of income, as distinct from 
wages, because of family responsibilities is more properly a 
function of the State and not of the employer, otherwise it 
would be to the obvious advantage of employers to avoid 
engaging married men with large families. 


7 If ‘‘Equal Pay’’ were granted would it tend to increase or 
decrease the total number of women in employment? 


THE EFFECT that the introduction of equal pay in industry 
and commerce would have on the number of women in employ- 
ment has always been a disputed question. One argument 
has been that if an employer has to pay “the rate for the job” 
he will generally prefer a man to a woman, even if only because 
of tradition or prejudice. The effect of this will be to drive 
women out of employment and thus to reduce the total number 
of women at work. On the other hand, it has been pointed out 
that so long as women are paid less than men when they are 
both doing the same job, men, because they will wish to 
maintain their own higher rates of pay, will be reluctant to 
admit women into their industries or occupations. Equal 
pay, say those who adhere to this viewpoint, may overcome the 
men’s opposition to the employment of women and may 
thus lead to extended opportunities for female labour. 


If equal pay were granted both of the above tendencies 
might, on occasion, operate. Other considerations, however, 
are very relevant and have been recognised by the ‘Royal 
Commission on Equal Pay. 


In recent years a great deal has been written and said about 
“full employment,” and it is recognised in this country that 
it is a responsibility of any Government to provide work 
for all. The present Government is committed to a full 
employment policy and we should, therefore, have no fear of 
general unemployment, irrespective of whether equal pay is 
or is not granted. In fact, for some time to come the real 
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problem of the Government will not be to provide work for 
the available labour force, but on the contrary, to provide 
a sufficiently large labour force for the work that has to be 
done. In these circumstances the fear that the introduction 
of equal pay will have the effect of curtailing female employ- 
ment, because employers would prefer a man to a woman, 
is largely groundless. There is a certain inertia about industry 
that would make it very likely that once women were employed 
in an occupation, they would always remain, providing the 
occupation itself did not die out. 


We have also to recognise that technical development in 
industry will give increasing employment opportunities for 
women. The sheer hard grind of manual labour will be 
reduced and more and more jobs made suitable for the 
frailer physique and the manual dexterity of women. The 
growth of the light engineering and furniture industries, with 
the extension in them of the employment of women, is proof 
that women will have wider opportunities as a consequence of 
technical development. The extent to which occupations are 
becoming suitable for women was proved in the 1939-45 
world war. 


No discussion of the prospects for women’s employment 
under conditions of “equal pay” can fail to consider the 
urgent necessity to increase in the year 1947 the size of the 
labour force in Britain. According to the Government White 
Paper “Economic Survey for 1947” the total available man- 
power, including males and females in employment, in the 
Armed Forces, demobilised from the Armed Forces but not 
yet in employment, and the registered unemployed has 
decreased by nearly 1,500,000 in the period June, 1945, to 
December, 1946. Much of this reduction is accounted for by 
women who have withdrawn from employment. “‘Equal pay” 
for women employed on comparable jobs with men and 
sympathetic increases in women’s wages in other occupations 
could be expected to attract a number of these women back 
into employment. 
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In all the circumstances it is possible to forecast that the 
establishment of equal pay would lead to an overall increase 
in women’s employment and would help to achieve the man- 
power targets which the Government have set in the White 
Paper “Economic Survey for 1947.” 


8 To what extent do the limitations placed by the Factories 
Acts upon the use of female labour for night work, over- 
time and employment in certain occupations affect the case 
for Equal Pay? 


First, what are the legal restrictions?* The Equal Pay Reon 
summarises them as follows: 


“The law prohibits the employment of women in all 
occupations underground in mines and in certain 
industrial occupations, mainly connected with lead 
manufacture, which are specially injurious to women’s 
health. It also contains a number of prohibitions on 
their employment at night or on Sundays and restrictions 
both on hours of work and overtime. 

. . the broad effect of the restrictions on the hours of 
work of women in factories is that, apart from overtime 
employment (which is authorised for dealing with pressure 
of work), the total hours of work must not exceed nine 
in any day nor forty-eight in any week. Moreover, the 
period of employment within which the hours actually 
worked fall must not exceed eleven hours in any day and 
it must not begin earlier than 7 a.m. and end later than 
8 p.m. or, on Saturdays, 1 p.m. The length of spell of 
continuous employment must not exceed four and a half 
hours unless an interval of not less than ten minutes is 
allowed in the course of a spell, in which case the spell 
may extend to five hours. 


*It is possible that there may be a temporary relaxation of the limita- 
tions placed upon the use of female labour by the Factories Acts because 
of the ‘‘fuel crisis’’ and the need to stagger working hours in order to 
relieve the peak loads on electrical generating plants. These relaxations 
should be regarded as having temporary effect. 
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On the day on which a woman works overtime, her 
hours must not exceed ten exclusive of the intervals 
allowed for meals or rest, or twelve inclusive of such 
intervals, or begin earlier than 7 a.m. or end later than 
9 p.m. or, on Saturday, 1 p.m. The overtime for the 
factory must not exceed 100 hours in a calendar year, 
must not exceed six hours in any, week, and must not 
take place in more than twenty-five weeks in any calendar 
year. 


The Secretary of State has certain powers under 
Section 73 (6) of the Factories Act, 1937, to relax the 
restrictions on overtime in particular circumstances. .. .” 


It will be noted that for the great majority of industries 
voluntary collective agreements relating to hours of work and 
conditions of employment are in advance of the provisions of 
the Factories Acts and similar legislation. In other words, 
the limitations placed upon the use of both male and female 
labour by collective agreements are frequently stricter than 
those placed by the law upon the use of female labour, and in 
industries where male labour predominates and trade unionism 
is strong there are far more effective limitations placed upon 
the use of labour than in some poorly organised industries 
where female labour is predominant. The legal position often 
appears to give women preferential treatment, but the strength 
of trade unionism may have obtained both for men and 
women a more favourable position than that given by the 
law to women alone. 


It is nonsense to think that men in most industries are 
completely at the disposal of the employer while women are 
in a more protected position. The compositor, the sheet 
metal worker, or the stevedore are probably far less at the 
disposal of the whim and fancy of employers, thanks to 
trade unionism, than hundreds of thousands of unorganised 
women in other occupations. Thus, in practice, equal con- 
ditions of employment in the matters regulated by the 
Factories Acts usually obtain, and it is in these circumstances 
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that the Trade Union Movement asks for the rate for the 
job. 

Night work is a separate problem. The Unions do not 
regard eight hours of day work as equivalent to eight hours 
of night work, and in nearly all agreements special additional 
payments are made for night work. If men and women are 
employed on the same job during the daytime they should 
receive the same rate of pay or the same piecework allowances ; 
if men alone are employed on night work they should receive 
additional payment, not because they are men but because 
they are doing night work. 


If the principle of equal pay were introduced into industry 
certain problems as to equal conditions of employment between 
men and women would no doubt arise. But any advance in 
industrial practice or social legislation is bound to bring a 
number of new problems. If we took fright at these difficulties 
we would never improve our standards of life. They will be 
settled as they have always been settled in the past, by dis- 
cussion, collective agreement and commonsense. 


9 What are the reasons for women being paid less than men? 


IT COULD NOT be expected, even if the principle of equal 
pay for equal work were introduced in industry, that the 
average earnings of all women would be equal to the average 
earnings of all men. Most men expect to remain in active 
employment for the major part of their lives, whereas most 
women expect to marry and retire from industry or commerce 
at a comparatively early age. It follows that because of 
their longer industrial career men will predominate in the 
higher paid executive positions and this will have the effect 
of increasing the average earnings of male workers. At the 
present time, however, the disparity in the average earnings 
between men and women is greater than could be accounted 
for by reason of the fact that men expect to have a longer 
employment career. What is the explanation of this state of 
affairs? 
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The Majority Report of the Royal Commission on Equal 
Pay suggests that the explanation lies principally in the 
stronger demand on the part of employers for male labour, 
on the grounds that even where it appears that men and women 
are doing the same job the “overall value” of a man is greater 
than that of a woman. The words “‘overall value’ are taken 
to include not only the value of the immediate work that is 
done, but also such things as punctuality, discipline, flexibility, 
career value, and the indirect costs of welfare facilities and 
absenteeism. The Minority Report of the Royal Commission 
and the Trade Union Movement are far less disposed to 
attribute such great importance to wide generalities of this 
kind. They feel that each occupation should be treated on 
its merits and that it is grossly unfair to allege that ALL 
women are necessarily inferior in “overall value” to ALL 
men. There are many differences between individual men, 
but this has not prevented the establishment in most trades 
of a standard male rate for the job. 


The fact is that it has been customary for women to be 
paid less than men for a variety of reasons and this has 
given rise to a habit of thought which is often introduced 
into modern wage negotiations. There exists a certain 
prejudice against paying women the same rate as men, and 
if there is extensive unemployment, and Trade Union organisa- 
tion among women is weak, these prejudices will help to keep 
women’s wages at a low level. 


In the view of the Trade Union Movement much of the 
explanation for the wide disparity in wages between men 
and women in modern industry is to be found in the weaker 
Trade Union bargaining power of women as compared with 
men. . 


Another factor which has been of importance in maintain- 
ing the low level of women’s wages is that it has had a self- 
perpetuating tendency. Because of low women’s wages there 
has been industrial demarcation between men’s and women’s 
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work and this has restricted the employment opportunities 
for women. In times of unemployment there has thus been 
acute competition for those jobs which were available for 
women and this tended to keep wages depressed. The demand 
for female labour is now much higher, but wage rates are 
still influenced by the circumstances of a previous. period. 


The experience of the wartime years, 1939-45, when full 
employment obtained, when women were employed in a 
wider range of occupations, and when women were more 
strongly organised in Trade Unions than ever before, has 
shown the progress that can be achieved. Numerous agree- 
ments have been made giving “the rate for the job” and the 
percentage disparity between men’s and women’s wages has 
been somewhat reduced. 


10 What would be the cost of introducing ‘‘ Equal Pay ’’? 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION on Equal Pay found it extremely 
difficult to estimate the financial cost of introducing into 
Government service the principle of equal pay for equal 
work, and they found it an impossible task to make a similar 
estimate for private industry and commerce. 


The cost of introducing equal pay would not be restricted 
to the additional wages paid to women inside the “overlap 
areas.” It would have to include the cost of certain sym- 
pathetic increases to women outside these areas and would 
also have to include the cost of increased pensions. On the 
other hand, by removing from women a sense of inferiority 
equal pay might lead to increased output representing a 
saving which could be subtracted from the direct financial 
outlay. Some of the additional payments would also be 
returned to the Government in either direct or indirect taxes. 
A still further difficulty encountered by the Royal Commission 
was that of estimating the probable peacetime size of the 
Civil Service, the local government service, and the teaching 
profession. 
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The Royal Commission estimated that the gross cost of 
establishing equal pay in the wholetime non-industrial Civil 
Service would be somewhere between £5 million and £10 
million per year. This takes account of direct increases, 
“sympathetic” increases, and increased pensions, and is based 
on an estimated strength of the non-industrial Civil Service 
of around 500,000 employees. For local government service 
it was estimated that the cost would be of the order of 
£750,000 per year, and this would be almost entirely paid 
to women employees in the clerical division of the service. 
The cost for the teaching profession for the whole of Great 
Britain would be approximately £16,500,000 per year. This 
estimate is based on the assumption that there will be the 
full expansion in the number of teachers contemplated by 
the Education Act of 1944, that the proportion of women 
teachers will slightly decline below the figure of two-thirds 
which prevailed in 1938, and that the salary scales approved 
in 1945 remain unchanged. The estimate of the cost of 
raising the salaries of the general body of non-private female 
nurses to those of male nurses of the corresponding categories 
is between £6,800,000 and £7,600,000.* 


If the consequence of the introduction of equal pay into 
public service and into industry and commerce were to increase 
the size of the female labour force and to bring about a more 
efficient distribution of our labour force it would add to the net 
output of British industry and increase the size of the national 
income. This would represent a positive gain to the nation. 


*In his statement in the House of Commons on 11th June, 1947, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated the cost of the immediate intro- 
duction of equal pay in the public services at over £24 million per year— 
£10 million for the Civil Service, £11 million for teachers, and £34 million 
for other local government staffs including nurses. With the expansion 
in the education services under the Education Act and the taking over of 
voluntary hospitals when the National Health Service comes into force 
this cost would rise to £35 million a year. In addition, the cost of equal 
pay for women in the armed forces would be between £3 million and £6 
million a year. The Chancellor did not explain whether all these figures 
include ‘‘sympathetic’’ increases and increased pensions. In view of the 
figures given by the Royal Commission it may be presumed that they do. 
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11 Why should men support the introduction of ‘‘Equal Pay’’? 


IT WOULD BE a mistake to regard equal pay as the sole concern 
of women, and as though it were of no importance to men. 
Women, as a group of workpeople, can be regarded as a 
reservoir of cheap labour, and, as such, threatening wages and 
conditions everywhere. The wages paid in any one industry 
or occupation are not unrelated to the wages paid elsewhere, 
and workpeople in the more favourable occupations, where 
Trade Unionism is strong, should not be indifferent if other 
workpeople are being underpaid. 


In the industries where women are not paid “the rate for 
the job,” the men have a direct self-interest in helping to 
obtain equal pay. If women are capable of doing the same 
job as men the employer will always be tempted to replace 
men by women. From his point of view he is replacing dear 
labour by cheap labour. In many industries it would not, 
of course, be easy for employers to make such a substitution 
for it would encounter the strong resistance of the men 
through their Trade Unions. 


Men have to recognise that industry is being made more 
and more suitable for women’s labour. Physical strength is 
no longer such a prime asset. Jobs and operations are being 
broken down; old skills and arts are being replaced by new 
ones; and with the advance of the machine technique more 
jobs are being made suitable for women. If women are to 
enter industry in increasing numbers they should enter not 
as cheap labour but as normal labour and be paid “the rate 
for the job.” Otherwise with continued technical progress 
in industry women as workers will be an ever-growing 
menace to the wages and conditions established by men. 


In Britain’s difficult postwar economic position everyone 
must have regard for the overall efficiency of British industry. 
If the establishment of the principle of equal pay leads to a 
better distribution of the labour force and increases the 
number of women willing to enter active employment every- 
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one will benefit, skilled and unskilled, men and women alike. 


12 What action does the T.U.C. expect of the Government in 
respect of the claim for ‘‘Equal Pay’’? 


THE T.U.C. HAS asked the Government to introduce the 
principle of equal pay for equal work in Government indus- 
trial establishments and in the non-industrial Civil Service. 
This would establish a valuable precedent which would 
influence collective negotiations in private industry and com- 
merce. Negotiations in private and nationalised industries 
are bound to be prejudiced by the existence of irrational 
wage disparities between men and women engaged on identical 
work in Government service. Employers often claim that the 
principle of equal pay is of such importance that the initiative 
must rest with the Government. 


The T.U.C. does not seek legislation forcing the principle 
of equal pay upon industry and commerce. The reason is 
that in this country wages and working conditions are fixed 
by free and voluntary collective bargaining and not by Govern- 
ment decree or by the decisions of a State Arbitration Court. 
Apart from special circumstances arising from war the Trade 
Union Movement sees no reason to depart from this long 
established practice. Agreements have to be interpreted 
according to the peculiarities of each industrial establishment 
and for this purpose the give and take and the common- 
sense of free collective bargaining are more satisfactory than 
the rigidity of the law. Experience in many countries also 
suggests that there are grave objections to subjecting indus- 
trial agreements to the vicissitudes of party strife and political 
manoeuvring. British workpeople have generally preferred 
to rely on their own strength and the consequent system of 
voluntary negotiations has been remarkably successful. 


If the Government would establish the precedent of intro- 
ducing equal pay for equal work in its own spheres of employ- 
ment the Trade Union Movement is confident that it will 
be able to make a rapid advance towards the universal intro- 
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duction of equal pay in private industry and commerce. 


The Trade Union Movement is also aware that its efforts 
would be greatly assisted by the maintenance of a high level 
of employment and by a strengthening of Trade Union 
organisation amongst women. The maintenance of full 
employment is the task of the Government and in their 
endeavours to ensure full employment the Government will 
have the constant support of the Trade Union Movement. 


The strengthening of Trade Union organisation among 
women workers is a task for the Movement itself, and a 
matter of immediate self-interest to women. There is no 
better way for women to assist in getting the principle of 
equal pay established than by extending the strength of the 
Unions and by rapidly recruiting many thousands of 
unorganised women workers. 
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